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A Sermon, This is a serious charge, [ admit; but it is true.| which causes them to offend. He not oaly furn- 
I might prove it true, by referring to several prac-|ishes an article which invariably inflicts a moral 
Preached at the ons Siva Ber. Fis sloee whies are common in community. But I/and physical injury on all who use it, but he takes 


BY REV, CHARLES WALKER. 

‘+ But judge this rather, that no man put a stumbling- 
block, or an occasion to fall, in his brother’s way.’”’— 
Rom. xiv. 13. 

The Ss Mga meaning of this text, taken by it- 
self, is, that no man should tempt another to do 
wrong. ‘To put a stumbling-block or an occasion 
to fall in a brother’s way, is to place means and 
influences around him which occasion him to trans- 
gress, which lead him astray from the paths of 
morality or religion, or which cause him to fall 
into habits which injure him, or crimes which dis- 
grace him. Every man is forbidden to do that 
which will affect others thus injuriously, by the 
precept of the text, and by.every righteous law, 
human and divine. 

The meaning of this text, taken in the connec- 
tion which it stands with other verses, is that no 
man should eat certain kinds of meats, or food, if 
his doing so would encourage others to do it to 
their injury. Some thought it wrong to eat any 
thing which had been offered up in sacrifice to an 
idol, and if they did it they would violate their 
consciences and bring on themselves a moral in- 
jury. Others, more enlightened and having a 
stronger faith, cared nothing for the idal, and al- 
though they ate that which had been offered in 
sacrifice, they neither acknowledged the idol, nor 
violated their consciences. They were above the 
influence of idolatry, and looked on the whole of 
ils pretended services with contempt. 

But their habits in this respect injured their 
weaker brethren. These thought that such prac- 
tices countenanced idolatry, and they were, there- 
fore, either grieved by the conduct of their strong- 
er brethren, or they were emboldened themselves 
to do like them, and thus violated their conscien- 
ces and involved themselves in guilt For the 
apostle says, ‘‘To him that esteemeth anything to 
be unclean, to him it ts unclean”—and ‘‘he that 
doubteth is damned if he eat, because he eateth 
not of faith’ —i. e. because he thinks he ought not 
to do it, and therefore violates his own conscience 
when he does it. 

In view of these facts and influences, the apos- 
tle urges the stronger to.do nothing which may 
injure the weaker. He says, “If thy brother be 
grieved with thy meat, now walkest thou not char- 
itably”’—i, e. thou dost not conduct in love tow- 
ards that brother. ‘ Destrey not him with thy 
meat for whom Christ died.” That is—better 
forego thy own gratification than injure a brother. 
Better yield up what is not essential to thyself 
than by persisting in it, to bring ruin on a fellow- 
man. And the apostle, true to his own principles, 
determined to govern himself accordingly. He 
said—‘‘ If meat make my brother to offend, | will 
eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest I make 
my brother to offend.” This was a noble resolu- 
tion. It was charitable, kind. It showed a mind 
that would not be selfish—that would not seek its 
own gratification by means which would grieve or 
injure others. 

Would to God that there were more of this dis- 
Position among men! Would that all who profess 
to feel kindly towards their fellow-creatures, 
would cherish such a disposition in their hearts 

and act it out in their lives! But, alas! there are 
Many violations of this law of love. Many aman 
will seek his own gratification or interest by means 
which directly. injure his fellow-men. Many a 
man, who wished to be thought respectable and 
evea benevolent, will notwithstanding, pursue his 
own pleasures or gains by putting a “‘ stumbling- 
or an occasion to fall in his brother’s way.” 





shall on the present occasion confine the proof to 
a single topic, viz.—the prevalent habils in regard 
to the use and sale of intoxicating liquors. 


Ist. The man who uses intoxicating liquors gs 
a beverage, “‘ puts a stumbling-block or an occa- 
sion to fall in his brother’s way.” 

He drinks, and his example and influence en- 
courages others to drink. He stands, it may be; 
but they fall. Their ruin was brought about in- 
strumentally by what he did. Did he not then 
** put a stumbling-block or an occasion to fall in 
his brother’s way”? Did nut his example and in- 
fluence go to bring about the ruin of his brother? 
Is he not, just so far as his own habits had an ac- 
tual influence in bringing about the catastrophe, 
guilty of his brother’s blood? He knew that 
many of his neighbors were in danger from the 
habit of drinking. He knew this years ago. If 
he had been kind and benevolent, as he wishes to 
be considered, would he not have ceased to en- 
courage those neighbors in their way to ruin by 
his own example? If he had been benevolent like 
Paul, would he not have said—‘“If meat make my 
brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the 
world standeth, lest I make my brother to offend”? 
If he had not been self-indulgent and careless of 
the fate of others, would he not have abstained 
from a practice which he saw was ruining them? 
But, alas! he was so selfish and self-willed, al- 
though he saw his neighbors falling around him, 
that he would not.give up-his habit. He was so 
bent on self-indulgencé that he would gratify his 
appetite, though by so doing he encouraged others 
to go on in the sure way to ruin. Can he be con- 
sidered a kind man—a benevolent man? Not so; 
kindness and benevolence never ‘‘ put a stumb- 
ling-block or an occasion te fall in a brother’s 
way.” Kindness and benevolence would say now, 
as they did once say in the example of Paul—“ If 
meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no 
flesh while the world standeth, lest I make my 
brother to offend.” 

Perhaps the victim is the man’s own son. His 
own practice and example encouraged his son to 
sip at the intoxicating bowl. The son soon began 
to sip too deeply. The father saw it, or he might 
have seen'it. But although he loved his son and 
trembled for his safety, yet he would not give up 
his own habit to save him. He would not turn 
about and set a different example though his son 
should goon and perish, Does he not “puta 
stumbling-block or occasion to fall” in his son’s 
way? And is he not accountable for the fall, just 
so far as his own example and influence were the 
occasion of it? 

Or if not a son, it was a friend or neighbor—a 
brother man. He saw his neighbor in danger. 
He knew it for days, months, years beforehand. 
But he would not try to influence him by his own 
example of abstinence. He would continue to 
eat flesh, although his brother man should be ru- 
ined, Such aman,I say, and the truth says,— 
every such man, according to the amount and ex- 
tent of his influence, ‘‘puts a stumbling-block or 
occasion to fall in his brother’s way”; and God 
will hold him accountable for all the results of his 
influence in this matter. 

2d. The man who deals out spiritous liquors for 
others to drink, or who provides the means for 
doing it by furnishing a house for the purpose, vi- 
olates the precept of the text, and puts a ‘‘stumb- 
ling-block or an occasion to fall in his brother’s 
way.” 

Such a man’jsa@ tempter of his brother. He 


pains to do it—he Jays his plans beforehand-—he 
prepares a public and conspicuous place, fits itup 
for the purpose, makes it as attractive as he is 
able, collects the materials for intoxication, keeps 
them always on hand, and spreads them out in 
tempting array before all who enter his house. 
Is net this ‘‘ putting a stumbling-block or an oe- 
casion to fall in his brother’s way”? Is it not di- 
rectly and openly tempting him todo wrong?— 
Every man who sells spiritous liquors to be drunk 
as a beverage, and every man who furnishes the 
facilities for such sales—the house and appurte- 
nances for doing it—knows that he is doing that 
which inflicts an injury on the consumer. He 
knows, or might knuw—for the testimony of the 
whole medical faculty shows it, and the moral 
sense of every disinterested and sober man con- 
firms it~-that no man can drink spiritous liquors 
without injury. Every glass taken by a person 
in health, invariably, to some extent, is both phys- 
ically and morally injurious. And yet he will 
continue to furnish it and spread it out in tempt- 
ing array in order to induce his fellow-men to 
purchase and drink it. Is not this tempting men 
to do wrong? Is it not putting a stumbling-block 
or occasion to fall in a brother’s way? 

I know indeed that the man who sells spiritous 
liquors, and the man who provides a house for do- 
ing it, have a different object in view from that of 
injuring their fellow-men. They do it for pecu- 
niary profit. Their object is gain. If they could 
only secure their profils, they would doubtless 
be willing that their fellow-men should escape in- 
jury. But they know well enough that they can- 
not have their profits without inflicting the injury. 
And so, rather than lose their gains, they will do 
the injury. O how opposite is this from a spirit 
of kindness and benevolence! What a spirit of 
selfishness does it show! What a proof it gives 
of a willingness to rise on the fall and ruin of 
others! 

The excuse which some venders of intoxicating 
drinks make—viz: that they do not sell to drunk- 
ards or those who are now drunk, is the most flim- 
sy of all apologies for wrong doing. Why, itis a 
far less evil to sell to a drunkard than it is to sell 
to a comparatively sober man. The drunkard is 
already ruined in all probability. But the com- 
paratively sober man may be kept safe, if he is 
not tempted to go on in the way of destruction. 
I would do neither; but if I were obliged to 
choose which I would do, I would certainly sell a 
gallon to an aged drunkard, sooner than a single 
glass to a hitherto virtuous and sober young man. 
The latter, I have no doubt, would be the greater 
crime in the sight of God—however humnn opin- 
ions or human laws might regard it. 

There is, there can be no excuse for selling 
spiritous liquors as a beverage, nor for furnishing 
the means for doing it. It is wrong in itself—it is 
** putting a stumbling-block or occasion to fall in 
a brother’s way.” 

3d. All who lend their aid and influence in giv- 
ing licenses to sell intoxicating liquors to be drunk 
as a beverage, are chargeable with the guilt of, 
** putting a stombling-block or oecasion to fallin 
their brother’s way.” 

The whole system of licenses is a bad one—it 
is vicious in itself and always was. A license to 
do a wrong thing cannot make it right. But it has, 
the effect of quieting the conscience of him, who, 
is engaged in the wrong doing, and of preventing, 
community from ridding itself of a nuisance. . If 
there were no*licenses to sell spirits, and if there. 
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in this village which might be indicted at common 
law as a public nuisance, and besuppressed as a 
pest in society. But under the sanction of a li- 
cense, that is made lawful which is inself iniqui- 
tous, and is the mother of abominations. And 
the public mind, under the influence of the license 
system, has been so trained and corrupted that it 
bears and sustains the evil. 


Just look at the matter. It was always known 
that the free and promiscuous sale of intoxicating 
liquors was an evil against which society should 
guard itself. Hence laws were made against it. 
No man has a right to sel! without a license. In 
regard to other articles of trafic itis not so, Any 
man, who can furnish them and find purchasers, 
has a right to sell flour or meat, or any other arti- 
cle not injurious to the consumers, But if a man 
would sell intoxicating liquors, i. e., if he would 
sell an article which is injurious ‘o consumers, he 
must obtain a license to doit, And thus law is 
made to sanction wrong doing. It holds ifs broad 
shield over the man, wno is destroying individuals 
and injuring society. And it makes the man [eel 
contented while doing the wrong-it quiets his 
conscience, for he pleads that he is enly doing 
what the law sanctions. 

There never was a greater mistake in the matter 
of legislation than that of granting licenses to sell 
spiritous liquors to be drunk asa beverage, True, 
ia the origin of this mistake there was some apol- 
ogy for it. In the early settlement of our cuoun- 
try, it was not known how great would be the evils 
of licensing the traffic. Thea there was no com- 
mon and genera! habit of drinking spirits in the 
community. It was only done occasivnally and at 
intervals—on festival occasions and the like.— 
Then,too, spiritous liquors were so dear that very 
few could afford to buy, and these only at partic- 
ular times. There was no such thing known in 
the community as the daily and constant guzzling 
at the intoxicating cup, as if it were as free and 
plenty as water. And then, too, there was some 
meaning in the law which appointed ‘‘ sober and 
discreet men”’ to sell the article—men who would 
do it judiciously and with prudence—men who 
would withheld it when necessary, and would not 
suffer a fellow-man to ruin himself, through their 
instrumentality. These were the circumstances 
4n which the system of licensing arose, and there 
was some apology fur it. Ignorance of what would 
be the consequences might at least be pleaded. 

But now we have seen the consequences and fell 
them through every vein and nerve of the body 
politic. And we have seen these consequences 
to be moral and physical debasement, disease, 
ruin, death. We have seen what was intended 
to be a resiraini on drinking, the very means ot 
tmcreasing it a thousand fold. We have seen it 
becoine the great femplation to drink—the very 
means of alluring to their ruin those who would 
otherwise be sober, We have seen the man who 
deals it out to others, instead of being the sober 
and discreet man whom the law originally intend- 
ed, sometimes drinking freely himself and caring 
very little hew much others drank, if only they 
could pay for it. We have seen it become, not as 
was intended, the restraining influence and regula- 
fing power over the public morals, but the very 
flood-gate of iniquity, always open, and pouring 
out the streams of desolation, carrying poverty, 
vice, crime aad ruin in their train, We have 
seen the system of licenses become, not as was 
intended, the conservator of public morals, but a 
great scheme for private gains. It has set sel- 
fishness to work in one of its most exceptionable 
and loathsome forms. It sets one man to fatten 
og the ‘leanness, decay and ruin of others. It has 
hecome a money-making business. The seller 
and the owner of the house make money hy it.— 
And this, when their consciences are sheltered 
ander the law, makes them quiet; though they 
make their money at the expense of public morals; 

at the expense of the tears and poverty of wives 
and children, and at the expense of the temporal 
comfort and misery of their victims. And we 
have seen, too, as the consequence of the system 
of licenses, a mulfiplication of the number who 
take out jicenses, because they can make it profit- 


‘able in a pecuniary way. We see more public 
houses than the public. needs; because if they 
cannot be sustained aod made profitable by ac- 
commodating travelers, they can by selling rum to 
neighbors. 

‘These are some of the ten thousand evils which 
have grown, ia considerable degree at least, out 
of the license system. If there were no licenses, 
and the public mind were not debauched, you 
might haye a remedy at common law against a 
man who should tempt your son into his house 
and get him drunk. And a jury that was not sat- 
urated with rum, or had not been brought up un- 
der the iafluence of the license system, would 
have no hesitation in pronouncing a man guilty, 
who should offer totreal your son with intoxicating 
drink, and laugh at him if he had scruples be- 
cause he belonged to the cold water atmy, This 
would be proof enough of the temptation and ot 
the guilt of him who did it. And yet this is done 
continually, either by those who sell rum, or by 
the company whom they collect about them, to 
aid in their business of iniquity. 

The whole systein of licenses to sell intoxica- 
ting liquors as a beverage is wrong. It is giving 
public sanction to wrong doing. It is throwing 
the protection of law over the work of iniquity. 
And every man who lends his aid and influence to 
giving such licenses is chargeable with the guilt 
of ** putting a stumbling-block or occasion to fall 
ia his brother’s way.” ‘ 

I know it is said that, in the present state of 
things, the withholding of the licenses will not 
stop the sale. It is said that many will drink and 
some will sell, whether licenses are granted or 
not. This doubtless, is true. But this is no rea- 
son for granting a license. If men will do wrong, 
let them do it on their own responsibility. Do 
not thiow the shield of law over them to protect 
them in their wrong doing.. Do not give them 
this protection fer their purses and this salvo for 
their consciences. If any will continue to deal 
out the poison to their fejlow-men, let them, and 
not the law, bear the blame, Let them do it, and 
meet the consequences. Even if there should 
not be moral principle enough in the community 
to prosecute them and bring them to justice, still 
it will not be in vain. It will take the quietus 
from their consciences, and permit their manitor, 
if there be any remains of it in their bosom, to 
sting them with self-reproach. And now it will 
also develope their true character. Vow many a 
man who pockets the gains of rumselling would 
wish to be considered the friend of law and order. 
He would be considered as an honorable man and 
law-abiding. Withhold the license and see if he 
will still obey the law. Withhold the license and 
see what his claims are to be a good and respect- 
able and law-observing citizen. See if he will 
not, as some have done within our remembrance, 
break the law, or connive at its being broken. 
See if he will not show that he loves the gains of 
iniquity more than he does his honor and his law- 
keeping habits. It is a good way to try the in- 
tegrity of mea. It is a most excellent means for 
developing character. We have had some trial 
of this heretofore, and we may have again if li- 
censes are not given. Let us see it done. Let 
men show themselves. \ It is sometimes useful to 
a community to learn the true character of men’s 
professed patriotism, and to ascertain what they 
mean when they say they are friends of law and 
order, 

Besides, if the refusing of licenses will not stop 
the sale—if men will sell whether they have a li- 
cense to do it or not; why is it that all who are 
interested in the rum traffic are so strenuous to 
have licenses granted? Will not their gains on 
what they sell without a license be just as great 
as if they had a license? And might they not 
save also the expense of a license by selling li- 
quors without one? Why, then, are they so de. 
sirous to have Commissioners elected who will 
grant licenses? Why do they want a license at all? 

And here, my friends, the whole matter comes 
out. Those who sell spiritous liquors, and those 
who pocket gain from the traffic, what the sanc- 








tiod of daw for the business, so that their con- 


sciences may be more at ease and their unrighte- 
ous gains be the more secure in their purses.— 
They want you and me, all sober men, to sanc- 
tion their doings and say it is right. This is the 
shield under which they have hitherte been pro- 
tected, and they desire it still. Will you give it 
them? Will you give your sanction to the sale of 
intoxicating liquors in this county? Will you 
consent, either by acting or not acting, to have 
the flood-gates of iniquity kept open, and to have 
men ruined, soul and body, by law? 


Oh, if more men must be ruined, let it be done ° 


against the law! Ifmore sons, brothers and neigh- 
bors must fall victims to the tempter’s lust of 
gain, let it be done against law. If more of what 
one calls ‘* liquid death and distilled damnation” 
istobe poured out on the community, let it, I 
pray you, be done without the saction of law,— 
Let the traffickers, and those who with them share 
the gains of the traffic, bear the responsibility, 
and not the whole community, 
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( Oreginal.) 
Irritability Unchristian. 

Perhaps few states of mind are more destruc- 
tive of every feeling of devotion than that of an- 
ger, and yet, how alarmingly prevalent is the 
habit of indulging and manifesting this unholy 
feeling, even among professed Christians! For 
the slightest cause, yea, often times without any 
real cause, men calling themselves disciples of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, men who really expect to 
be reverenced by their fellows for their superior 
professions, if not possessions, will fly into the 
most rude and disgusting outbreaks of temper, to 
the ng small mortification of their friends and tri- 
umph of their enemies. No conceivable course 
of conduct can be more entirely opposed to the 
even tenor of our Savior’s life than this. No 
other life does more continually outrage all the 
precepts of Christianity, thar the life of that maa, 
who, while professing godliness, while claiming 
to be a Christian, while standing forth as an ex- 
ample for others to follow, is continually engaged 
in angry contentions, is perpetually stirring up 
strife among his neighbors and brethren. The 
disciple ought to be in some good degree like hia 
Lord, ought to cherish feelings of kindness and 
love towards all men, ought to possess a meek and 
quiet spirit, ought to rejoice with the rejoicing 
and weep with the weeping. And there can be 
little doubt, as we think, but such traits of char- 
acter will be discoverable in the life and conver- 
sation of every Christian. But does the man 
of passion and vengeance manifest these Christ- 
like virtues? Does he love all mea? Are his 
coarse and profane denunciations of men dictated 
by the gentle spirit of love and kindness? In the 
midst of his irritability does he copy the example 
of the blessed Redeemer! Does he forgive his 
enemies, and ask God to forgive them also? No, 
no; in spirit, if not in word, he curses them, and 
does all he can to injure them. How entirely op- 
posed is all such conduct to the requirements of 
the Gospel, and consequently how unchristiaa!! 
I would not be understood as taking the ground 
that the irritable man cannot be a Christian, for, 
there can be no doubt but that by continued ef 
forts men may gain a complete mastery over theit 
evil passions, may so curb the propensities as to 
manifest meekness and charity towards all. We 
would not blame men for their natural disposi- 
tions, but for not availing themselves of every 
help found in the Gospel to curb'and subdue them. 
Let the naturally passionate man endeavor to re- 
strain his anger and govern his passions. Let 
him strive day by day to grow in grace and ina 
knowledge’ and practice of the truth. Let him 
make a continued effort to be cheerful and pleas- 
ant, to treat all men with gentleness and affability, 
to manifest continually the fruit of the spirit, 
‘love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness; temperance.” 
the word of inspiration be in his heart, ‘And they 
that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh with the 
affections and lusts. If we live in the spirit, let 


us also walk in the spirit. Let us not be desirous: 
lof vaia-glory, provoking one another, enyying 
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one another.” Gal. v, 24—26. To be a disciple of 
Christ, we must ohey his commands, must, as far as 
in us lies, act like him. Then we love all men and 
Jo good to all, as we have opportunity, If anger is 
inconsistent with such feelings and actions, it is w- 
christian, it is unholy; and woe to the man who cher- 
ishes it. ‘The passionate man must reform. ‘The 
lion must become a lamb. And when Christianity 
has done its work in the soul, such consequences will 
be the result, And it is vain and fvolish for the mad 
man to call himself a christian, Let bim reform his 
life, or throw away the cloak of religion. Let bin 
refrain from anger, seek and pursue peace with all 
men, and he may, with some sewblance of propriety, 
call himself a Curistran. ELANCTHON, 





( Original.) . 
Sr. Avpans, Vt., March 19th, 1846. 

Desk Bro. Battov,—Believing that my turn has 
arrived, to inform you and the readers of your valua- 
ble journal, of the state of our Zion in St. Albans 
and vicinity, [| herewith immediately improve it, 
thinking that other brethren will soon lay claim to it, 
as others already have done—who, no doubt, like 
myself, strongly wish to promote the interests of our 
cause—and sometimes proclaim that commendable 
disposition through the medium of the press. And 
sometimes, again, we take one step faurther—that is, 
to make a report.of our success, probably that the 
world may understand that those brethren whom we 
follow, have not entirely finished the moral edifice; 
and that we are engaged in doing that very thing. 1 
will not, however, enlarge upon these points, for 
fear my remarks may cull forth a reply through the 
Watchman—thinking, «8 some may, that | implicate 
them, and hence charge me with dealing in “* person- 
alities.” 

Ihave been in this part of Vermont since last 
September, and of course know something of our 
beloved Zion hereabouts, as it regards the past and 
present. And I must say that Universalism in Frank- 
iin county.has for years been, and still is, “ running 
dowh,” slowly yer surely, ‘into the hearts of men.” 
And such a running down of redeeming love [ trust 
will continue, till the universal heart of humanity 
shall be perfected in God. ‘The trophies of our 
faith, in this section, have, within a few years, mul- 
tiphed beyond the most sanguine anticipations of its 
friends—although it has had more hostile and deter- 
mined opposition against which te contend, than any 
other county in the State of Vermont. This oppo- 
sition presents itself in the name and nature of reli- 
gious bigotry, and awould-be aristocracy—one wenr- 
ing a fiendish front, the other a sickly syecophancy. 
And of all opposition against God’s truth which mis- 
erable, apeing man can invent, this is the most un- 
warranted and despicable. Our prosperity is greatly 
accelerated where free discussion abounds; hence we 
fear not, but rather court that opposition, which 
rests in argument and the free exercise of mind, 
Let reason and moral independence be unfettered— 
stand above and beyond bigotry and cowardice, and 
we will then witness the rapid triumph of truth. 

I supposed, when I first came into this portion of 
New England, all the people wanted was to hear, 
and believe. But lam confident there is as much 
unwillingness to investigate the claims of our holy 
faith, here, as in any other section of the United 
States, where I am acquainted. We can trace this 
state of things, probably, to the long uninterrupted 
reign of orthodox dogmas. It is but a few since our 
cause was first advocated in this county. ‘There are 
now two preachers—Br. Catting, who is an able 
and zealous preacher of the restitution, and our hum- 
ble self. He has done much for the cause in High- 
gate and Fairfield, in which places he has labored 
for the past year. In Highgate they talk of building 
a meeting-house this coming summer. In Bakers- 
field the friends bave recently raised sufficient sub- 
scription to secure preaching half the time, and are 
anxious to obtain some able and useful brother. In 
Fairfax and Swanton Falls, places from five to eight 
miles only trom St. Albans, we have many friends 
who are good, and able to support preaching half 
the time in each place. The prospects are truly 
flattering in all the above named places. There is 
room for another preacher in thiscounty. Who will 
come and work with us? 

In St. Albans we are moving along firmly, though 
slowly. We think the cause prospers as well as can 
he expected. I ain working no miracles, of course. 
If such wonders can be wrought in the present day, 
they might be more properly looked for at the hand 
of my worthy and able predecessor, Br, J. Baker, 
(who, with some other good brethren, REMARKABLY 
admires that worpy and InconstpeRATE “ Protest,” 
as [ regard it.) {have devoted most of my Sunday 
evenings in lecturing upon important’ doctrines con- 
nected with our faith. These lectures have been 
well attended, and [ trust much good will result from 
them. I have employed many of ee day eve- 
Rings in preaching round about. I find if the people 





will hear, the work of their conversion is half-way 
accomplished. I therefore indulge a hope for many 
in this section, because they will listen to the pro- 
clamation. vf our holy religion. 

We have held. two Conferences in this county since 
snow came—the first here, in. January, and the sec- 
ond at Bakerstield, the first. of this month. We had 
large and interesting meetings. All that we needed 
was more preachers. They do not turn out in this 
part, as we do in the state, of New York. I hope 
they will come en masse to Swanton next May. We 
have adopted the plan af holding quarterly Confer- 
ences in this county. We believe they will do good. 

On the whole, | am pleased with my change from 
New York to Vermont—belieying that when good 
can be done, there the minister of Jesus should be 
willing to live and labor. 

Yours affectionately, Wa. J. Goss. 


( Orrginal. ) 
Our Gospel. 


This is a phrase which St. Paul uses with reference 
to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. His words are, “If 
our gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost,” 2 
Cor. iv. $8. If St. Paul and his brethren possessed a 
most invaluable interest in the gospel which he 
preached, as we believe they did, we see at once the 
propriety and foree of expression, in the apostle’s 
calling the gospel of Jesus Christ “ our gospel.” By 
the same rule, if that gospel embraces an interest for 
us, as we believe it does an interest for the world, 
and is the gospel which we preach, it is no onwar- 
rantable assumption in us, if we, likewise, call it owr 
gospel. We have the same authority for calling it 
our gospel which the apostle had; but we have not 
the sume means of becoming acquainted with it. He 
learned it by a direct communication from heaven; 
we learn it from the recor that God has given of his 
son, as that record in tke written word has been 
transmitted to our times. 

The gospel, by foree of Rs own intrinsic proper- 
ties, presents the same ince wives to religious senti- 
ment, and the same motives to moral action, in all 
ages of the world. But by being differently under- 
stood, and by man’s connecting it with the vast vari- 
ety of the things of this world, we find its bearing in 
connection with its encumbrances, becomes wonder- 
fully various. Hence the numerous denominations 
which have existed in every period of Christianity. 





To this remark, we can only except the immediate 
apostdlic age. But we find the seeds of discord were 
sown among brethren, even then. The world in its 
advances and in its retrogrades, has its bearings apon | 
the progress of the gospel; and the gospel, we rejoice | 
to believe, is not without its bearing upon worldly 
influences, Its reforming power is not altogether 
lost, though it may seem for a time, nearly conquer- 
ed and brought into silence. 

in our own denomination as well as in others, we 
perceive a gradual alteration, as we bear along in 
the stream of time. Insome things,~we are undoubt- 
edly improving; in others we may be losing some of 
the enkindling inspiration of our first love. Asa de- 
nomination in my opinion we are improving in doc- 
trinal ideas. ‘The principles of biblical criticism are 
better understood among us. [ cannot but think we 
are considerable in advance of what we were, some 
fifteen or twenty years ago. Our prospects then 
arising from the considration of the past, are in no 
small degree flattering. 

I have long been of the opinion, that a bad taste 
on the subject of preaching, has gained a mest un- 
warrantable ground among the professed believers of 
our faith. We are not merely beginning, but in ma- 
ny instances are receiving wofully the effects of such 
ataste. Many of our small societies stand before 
the larger ones, like a feeble man who struggles with 
a giant. If they cannot carry an equal burden, their | 
next step, or rather want of step, is to do nothing. 
The idea seems to he, if a society can have a fash- 
ionable meeting-house, a fashionable minister, sing- 
ing and other things in corresponding good style, they 
will support preaching; and by such societies our 
most popular gifts, may find to good advantage, con- 
stantemploy. If preaching is valuable at all, it is 
valuable to the few as well as tothe many. It may 
edify in a school-house, in a barn, or in a grove, as 
well asin an ornamental church. I repeat, if preach- 
ing is valuable at all, it should not be set entirely aside 
because it cannot be obtained bur a few times a year. 

A few years since, we had in the country none but 
small societies, aod the labors of a single individual 
préacher, were then divided among a number of so- 
cieties, Then, to use an old fashioned phrase, we 
pulled all together. When there were few, every 
one did his share though a little, and that little was 
esteemed by us, as the poor widow’s two mites cast 
into the treasury, was commended by owr Lord. But 
when our people make up their minds that they will 
do, much or nothing, the effect is, that the greater 





portion who are in various parts of the country will 


be destitute of that preaching which they most desire 
for edification, and our more young and less experi- 


enced preachers thrown out of employment. But 
sad and foreboding as this spectacle may appear, the 
matter does not end here. There is another class of 
preachers which this fastidious spirit is throwing aside 
as excrescences. I «do not mean the very old, but 
those who are beginning to be somewhat advanced in 
life, and in the labors of their ministry. .Atthough 
there are fathers in our churches, and although they 
have talents, and acquirements ripened by long ex- 
perience, and character that has been faithfully tried 
as in a furnace; yet the peculiar spirit of the times, 
is making a rapid disposal of them, among the rub- 
bish of torn down and forsaken buildings. 

The bigness of ‘my sheet will not permit me to en- 
large on this topic, and perhaps it may be thought, t 
ought to ask pardon for the liberty of speech I have 
already used, Samuext C. Lovetanp. 





( Original. ) 
Going to Heaven Backwards. 


The Western Universalist says: ‘* Some one has 
said that the disciple who backs into heaven, with bis 
eyes fixed on hell, is in great danger of stumbling 
before he reaches its pearly gates; and there is jus- 
tice in the figure. Within the past year we rejoiced 
to notice that. in various places the real tendencies of 
Universalisin have been demonstrated in producing 
pure aud undefiled religion.” This is true. Look 
over all Universalist societies and see if the fruits of 
peace, charity and love, are not prevailing—true, 
most true. But the writer omitted to mention, that 
‘* backing into heaven ” has been most signally dis- 
played in the fall of Rev. Mr. Johnson, the editor of 
the orthodox paper in New York, the Onderdonks, 
Phinney, Spear, Fay, Potter, and numerous ether 
Partialist divines, within a few years past. These 
men had their eyes fixed on hell, yet bheaven-bound 
as intently as any we know of ; and where are they 
now? Sure enough, they have ‘‘ stumbled”; and we 
fear, if their own creeds be true, have missed heaven 
forever! Not one one of them is there, who,is not 
this moment praying that Universalism may be true, 
and in fact are relying upon it for help; and each 
can also testify to another Universalist truth, that 
‘*the way of the transgressor is hard,” and ‘the 
wicked shall be recompensed in the earth.” 

Backing into heaven, however, with one’s eyes 
fixed on hell, is no travelling for the Christian. 
There is no communion between the two places, ei- 
ther in theory or practice, and men must take their 
eyes off from the latter and set them on the former, 
if they ever expect to reach heaven. If they will 
do this, we shall hear of no more “ scarecrow ser- 
mons” being preached to terrify people into a reli- 
gious life, and consequently we shall hear of no more 
** stumbling.” While men are looking one way and 
trying to walk another, they sooner or later will fall. 
This is a natural consequence of going backwards, 
as the above examples testify; and to the thousands 
who are thus travelling as we charitably judge all 
eadless-miserarians are, we present the affectionate 
advice—turn, brethren, ere you ‘stumble. ‘Phe 
road of endless misery is a rough one, full of anxie- 
ty, doubt and fear, without comfort er happiness; 
while thousands have tried it and fond it to he so to 
a bad end. The language of the Bible is, ** My son, 
give me thine heart”; as much as to say, you have 
nothing to do with looking one way and coming to 
me another, or dividing your affections between hea- 
ven and hell; but give methine heart. Set your face 
heavenward; ‘take my yoke upon you and leara of 
me,” for it is my love and goodness that leads you in 
the right road, and will bring you to happiness. 

May we all, therefore, walk the pleasant road of 
* love to God and man,” and then we shall elevate 
ourselves above the low, dismal, debasing road of 
fear and endless misery, whereby we shall stumble. 
Such a road is, indeed, a backward one. Cc. S. 

Washington, D. C. 


_— 








Comal 


Starting in THE Worip.—Maoy an unwise pa- 
rent labors bard and lives sparing.ty all his life for the 
purpose of leaving enough to give his children a start 
in the world, as, it is called. Setwng a young man 
afloat with money left him by his relatives is like ty- 
ing bladders ander the arm of one who cannot swim, 
ten chances to one he will Jose his bladders and go to 
the bottom. Teach him to swim and he will never 
need the bladders. Give your child a sound educa- 
tion, and you have done enough for him, See to it 
that his morals are pure, his mind cultivated and his 
whole nature made subservient to Jaws which govera 
man, and you have given what will be of more value 
than the wealth of the Indies. You have given him 
a_ start which no misfortune can deprive hinvof. 
The earlier you teach him to depend on his owa re~ 
sources, the better. 





Make the Bible your constant eompanion.” 
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For the Young Fotkes 


‘(The following story is to be published soon in a book, by Br. 
Stickney of New York, by whom the copy right is owned. 
We commenced publishing it in our columns inadvertantly ; 
and in consideration that it would be a great disappointment 
to our readers to break off in the middle of the story, the 
publisher has granted us the privilege to go through with it.] 





Friendless: 
BY A FRIEND.TO YOUTH, 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘The third day after Friendless was hurt, a gentle- 
man called to see him, and introduced himself as the 
father of the young lady, whom his timely interfer- 
ence had saved. He expressed niuch regret, both 
for himself and family, that her deliverer had been 
so seriously injured, in his brave attempt to save her. 
And, also, that he could not sooner have come to ex- 
press his gratitude and sorrow, for what had happen- 
ed. But sickness had confined him at home; indeed 
a sudden attack on the very day of the rencontre, 
was the sole cause of his daughter’s being thus ex- 
posed to insult and assault, by being left to walk the 
streets alone and unprotected: 

He finally proposed that Friendless should be re- 
moved to his house, saying, that his wife, and daugh- 
ter would be but to happy to nurse and’ tend upon 
him, as a slight manifestation of the gratitude they 
felt for the preserver of the latter. But as Friend- 
less still experienced an excessive giddiness, in con- 
sequence of the wound in his head, whenever he at- 
tempted to move, it utterly precluded the possibility 
of his removal at present; even would Betty and her 
sister approve it; which however they would not 
listen to, one moment. , 

Why, the very idea was too shocking to be indulg- 
ed, at all! A relapse, irritation, inflammation, and 
perhaps congestion upon the brain; in fine a frightful 
array of consequences presented themselves at once 
to Betty’s careful fancy, which decided the matter at 
once, as altogether impracticable. The gentleman 
yielded a reluctant consent to postpone the removal 
to some»not far distant day, upon condition that he 
might then have his own way. All assented entirely 
to this proposition, except Betty: she persisted in 
her say, that he might only be moved when he was 
able; that is, if he then chose it, and it was pretty 
evident that she meant to be the judge of when he 
was able. 

Mr. Paine then took his leave, saying, that he 
should call every day to inquire after the health of 
the invalid, until ke had him in his own house, And 
he was as good as his word, though had he known 
at what a rate Betty censured his medlesome, incon- 
sistent course of procedure, he might not have felt 
quite so free to make so frequent visits. Still she 
meant no harm; she owed him no ill will: for in the 
very next breath with her censures, she mingled 
warm atid hearty commendations of his hospitality 
and goodness of heart. Here lay the secret of the 
whole matter: she could not endure the idea, that 
Friendless should be removed from under her special 
care. Could not she do better for him than any one 
else? Did she not take care of him when he was a 
helpless baby? was he not in one sense a child of her 
own training, and who should know better what to 
do for him than his old foster mother? Did she not 
love him better than any one else, and was she not 
prouder than any one else of him? 

‘This latter fact was too palpably true for any one 
to have the hardihood to deny, however much in- 
clined. Indeed, Betty delighted in introducing bim 
as a sort of early protege of hers; for she believed 
him to be a striking example of her peculiar success 
in managing children! 

In the end Mr. Paine accomplished his design, not- 
withstanding Betty’s predictions, that he would be 
the death of the dear child, and her exclamatory 
forebodings and warnings. ‘Ah! well, you'll see 
what'll come of all this tossing and tumbling about, 
and mind, if worse comes to worse, I’m none too 
blame. 1 cautioned you from the beginning.” 
These, and the like sentiments, Betty continually re- 
peating, and Friendless was removed to his house. 

‘To tell the truth, he was already so far recovered 
as scarcely to deserve the name of invalid, still Mrs. 
Paine and Clara showed him all the attention that a 
really dangerously sick person could desire. And 
this, finally become so agreeable, that he began to 
think, that his convalescence hastened on with a 
speed altogether undesirable; although before his 
removal, he was constantly wishing for complete re- 
covery. 

Mrs. Paine would not hear a word to his reading, 
himself, there was so much danger therein to a weak 
person’s eyes; especially after one had received an 
injury upon the head: so Clara must read to him, 
aad truly her voice was so musical and her enuncia- 
tion so pleasing, that he could have listened, delight- 
ed, forever, and never have wished te read again 


himself! at least, so he thought. Aod as for her 





04 » it folly and uselessness, to attempt 
| to deactibe it. All the: birds, and harps, and breeues, 


and verge streams, singly or in concert, never 
uttered a sound one half so sweet! Mind, you this 
was Friendless’ opinion. Was an impartial person 
to express an opinion upon this point, it would most 
likely he, that Miss Paine both sang and played ex- 
scoppeg delightfully; indeed, that few ever excelled 

r. 

And then such delicious fruit as she brought him, 
and such beautiful and fragrant flowers as she placed 
in the room, and so neatly and tastefully as she ar- 
ranged all the furniture! Ah! we will say no more, 
lest the reader should do as Friendless did, fall in 
we hem! But this is too serious a matter for jo- 

ing. 

One evening as Mr. Paine was conversing with 


Friendless, he referred to the event which had made | enough for all. 





to exhibit himself; but rather ave disposed to award’ 
him much honor and credit, and to feel a great inter- 
est in his welfare!” Py 
“Impossible!” exclaimed Friendiess enraptured. 
* Such bliss is too much for me to expect or even to 
dare hope for. No,” he added, in a inore sorrowful 
tone, “* you only say this to try me, but you shall see 


IT can overcome this weakness, and make myself again 


worthy your friendship.” 

* You have never made yourself unworthy my ex- 
cellent fellow,” said Mr. Paine, warmly, and extend: 
ing to him his hand. ‘To be frank with you, I have 
long suspected the feelings with which you regarded 
Clara, and do not disapprove of them, nor does her 
mother. Your virtve, your worth, are what we see 
in you to love: for wealth we care little; we value 
it only*as a means, not an end; and we have already 
As for Clara, if she loves you—and 


them acquainted, and after some casual remarks |I am much mistaken if she does not. and if it is not 
thereon, added, ** it is quite a singular coincidence of for that reason, that she has just rejected a wealthy 


circumstances, that not far from the same spot where | suitor—take her. 


Clara was attacked the other day, she once before 
came near losing her life.” 

Friendless inquired the particulars, and Mr. Paine 
went oo to relate, how, when she was a child, a 
frighteued horse pushed towards her and would have 
gone over her, but for the timely interference of a 
boy. Indeed, he related with an accuracy which as- 
tonished his auditor, and which proved beyond dis- 
pute the vividuess with which the event was im- 
pressed upon his memory even at that distant day. 
the most minute circumstances of that scene, which 
was so nearly proving tragic, in which Friendless 
acted so conspicuous a part, in saving the little girl; 
all of which the reader already knows—that is if he 
has read thus far, from the beginning of this book. 

“I was never able to find her preserver,” continu- 
ed Mr, Paine, “although | searched and inquired 
for him untiringly; nor should [ have found you at 
this time most likely, but for the papers, which in- 
formed me where you were.” 

** Supposing you have also found in me the boy 
who then saved her, and for whom you say you 
sought so long in vain?” inquired Friendless smil- 
ingly. 

* | should think it almost miraculous,” replied Mr. 
Paine. ‘ But can it be possible?” 

A slight investigation of the affair established not 
only the possibility, but the actual reality of the case. 
And then Friendless was fairly overwhelmed with 
thanks. Was there ever so wonderful‘an affair, and 
how could they ever do enough to repay him? were 
queries which no one could answer satisfactorily. 

After the flood of amazement had somewhat aba- 
ted, Friendless, at the request of Mr. Paine, gave a 
brief sketch of his life. during which that gentleman 
discovered that he had already heard, and favorably 
too, of him, through his friend Capt. Ransom, who 
once fell in company with him, on bis return from 
Paris, where he had been to transact some business 
for a merchant, a friend of the Captain, who was no 
other than Mr. Paine himself! So here was an ad- 
ditional bond of union, their mutual and much es- 
teemed friend, Capt. Ransom. 

But notwithstanding all these pleasant bonds of 
union and friendship, our hero found that he could 
not always retain the character of an invalid, how- 
ever desirable it might be. So after remaining in 
that capacity as long as reasonableness or consisten- 
cy could allow, and perhaps longer, if they had not 
been the least bit in the wortd swayed by prejudice, 
he prepared to depart from this hospitable mansion; 
for whose inmates he felt an affection, before entirely 
a stranger to his heart. 

Before his going, however, they exacted from him 
a promise, that he would visit them frequently; yea, 
that he would consider their house as a home; which 
promise he, nothing loth, religiously fulfilled for 
nearly a year: at the end of which time, he discon- 
tinued his visits to the family, and seemed to shun all 
further intercourse with them. This, to them, was 
unaccountable and painful, and after a while Mr. 
Paine, meeting Friendless one day, demanded of him 
an explanation of his recent proceedings. 

At first Friendless seemed reluctant to speak of 
the matter, but at length with his usual candor, he 
acknowledged, that his attachment for Clara was be- 
coming too strong for him to master, and threatened 
to undermine and destroy his future peace. For,” 
he continued, ** I could not be so unpardonably bold, 
as to think of myself in connection with her. She, 
the beloved and caressed of an extensive circle of 
wealthy and powerful friends, while 1 was humble, 
without property—nay, even without a name: the 
idea was too presumptuous. I felt [ was abusing 
your unbounded poeeseltt by even ae of 
such a thing, and I determined to absent myself from 
your house and her presence, as the only safe course 
for me to pursue.” 

* But supposing neither the lady in question, nor 
her very devoted parents, look upon a certain youn 
man, in the unfavorable light in which he is p peer | 





| 


But love and cherish her as thé 
jewel of your heart; for she is very, very dear to her 
parents.” And tears fitted the father’s eyes. 

** Heaven only knows with bow much sincerity and 
love, I will devote my whele life to her happiness!” 
replied Friendless, scarcely less affected. 

As for Clara, she did love him and she did not de- 
ny it, though all the expressions uttered in connexion 
with her declaration of the fact, must not be reveal- 
ed. The first emotion and expressions of young 
lovers, when for the first time they acknowledge 
their attachment, are too pure,too holy, too free 
from any thing selfish, to be recorded, for the gratifi- 
cation of the curious or the sport of the’ selfish. 

Suffice it to say, that their wooing sped gloriously, 


jand that in due time a wedding was determined upon. 





That Lizzy Billings, whose home was now with the 

Paines, ber mother having been some time dead, was 

to make the wedding dress. And that our readers 

may, if they choose, anticipate the joys of the wed- 

ding, while we relate some few things, which befel 

the bridegroom elect, inthe meantime. —. 
CHAPTER XXBX, 

A notable shooting and racing match was to come 
off at , afew miles out of the city; so said the 
papers in their sporting department. And accord- 
ingly, that these might not prove false guides, since 
so many depend upon their guidance, the ‘shooting 
und racing match” came off at the time and place 
appointed, 

As usual, on such occasions, thousands flocked to 
the spot. Gamblers, pickpockets, and rogues, of 
every graile, there to exercise their several vocations, 
as chance offered; betters, to be eye witnesses of the 
winning and. losing; marksmen, to try or display 
their skill in sending the * deadly bullet” with * un- 
erring aim;” bargainers, to cheat or to be cheated; 
hawkers, to vend their wares; fraiterers and victual- 
ers, to take advantage of men’s luxurious appetites, 
to fill their pockets; confectioners, to wheedle the 
few hard earned pence from needy, ragged urchins, 
by dazzling the fancy and exciting the tastes; licens- 
ed three penny liquor venders, to deal out that ex- 
hilarating, though deadly biquid, without which one 
half the ‘sport’? would be lost. In fine, all fools, 
as the best place to find the means- of gratification, 
while all wise men stayed at home. 

Of course, at such an important and congenial 
gathering, Walter Lucre would be found. Early in 
the day, he was intoxicated by the “ drams ” which 
his profligate companions had “ treated ” him to, as 
to be quite beside himself. He made ‘rare fun” 
for them, they said, so they continued to ply bin 
with drink, until he acted more like a madman than 
asane one. He had hired a horse for the occasion, 
a high spirited animal, and it was really frightful to 
one in his sober senses, to ste the pranks he played 
with him. 

His comrades laughed and shouted, which ‘only: 
excited him the more, and it soon became dangerous 
to remain near him; and several young boys came 
near being killed by him, as he caused his horse to 
rear and plunge, and gallop from side to side of the 
field. ‘Thus be continued until night, and he was 
one of the last to leave the ground. 

Early in the morning of the following day, as 
Friendless was going to his shop, he was attracted 
towards a low shed, by groans which appeared to 
issue therefrom, After a short search among the 
rubbish, there stored, he discovered a human being, 
but so covered with blood and dirt, and so mangled 
and bruised, as at first to render it impossible to re- 
cognize him. It proved, as might ‘be expected, no 
other than Walter, so injured as tobe unable to open 
his eyes, to speak, or to make ‘any: sound, save an 
occasional heart-rending groan. 

it appeared that he had been thrown from bis horse 
on his return from the race ground, and been drag- 
ged some distance upon the earth, his: foot havi 
become entangled in the stirrup; the et ; 
finally broke, which freed bim from the . AG 
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terwards, it was supposed, the horse ran to his sta- 
ble, where. he was found Jate at night, covered with 
foam and sweat, During the_ night, it seemed that 
Walter had contrived to crawl into the shed, near 
where he fell, and where Friendless found him. 
Friendless procured help and carried him home, 
where a scene followed which entirely begyars de- 
scription. His former misdemeanors were all for- 
otten bv his parents; he was their only son; they 
ad centered in him ali their hopes, and although by 
his plunging deeper and deeper into iniquity, he had 
nearly extinguished them all, still there lingered a 
faint idea that perhaps he might reform. 
His mother was like a distracted person: she con- 
demned herself; it was all her own fault; she was 
the sole cause of this terrible calamity. Her bus- 





band tried to soothe her. He told her she had seen! 
her error too late, that such harsh self-accusation 
would be of no avail; that their punishment was | 
reat, but they must submit humbly. } 
But, oh! that first dreadful crime!” she cried, | 


found a home,” said his father, “So help me God!” 

And he never had. A sincere repentance wrought 
a complete change in Mr. and Mrs. Luere, and the 
became affectionate and judicious parents. ‘They all 
often spoke of Walter, but never in anger or to cen- 
sure. 

Shortly after, Friendless was received as a partner 
in the same lucrative business with his father. His 
friends were profuse in congratulations, but Clara 
loved him not a whit the more for all this good for- 
tune: for why? she loved him all she could before, 
and his parents soon loved her, almost more than her 
own had done. 

And now for a wedding! 

(THE END.) 


The Sulky Girl. 
Mr. Robert Raikes visited the parents and children 


of his schvol at their own houses. He called on a 
poor woman one day, and found a very refractory 


~~ 


while she wruag her hands in agony. ‘Ob! he girlerying and fretting. Her mother complained 
might have been @ blessing, an honor to us; butalas! that correction was of no avail; obstinacy marked 
for our pride. [t has murdered both our sons.” Her | ber conduct, and it was very bad. After asking the 
husband in vain attempted to silence her, but she | parent’s leave, he began to t.lk seriously to the girl, 
cried more vehemently; * it is no use to talk of con-| and concluded by telling her, that, as the first step 
cealment, it kas lain for years, gnawing like @ viper | towards amendment, ‘she must kneel down and ask 





at my heart, and new see what has come of it, look | 
at my poor bleeding Walter! Oh! the curse is upon | 
ine,” and her grief became so violent, that she was | 
carried from the room. 

Friendless could not think of leaving the family in | 
so distressing a situation, and he remained, busying | 
himself with giving directions, and trying to do 
something for the relief of the suffering and evident- | 
ly dying man. In about an hour he opened his eyes 
and looked faintly around. ‘The physician gave him 
a reviving draught, after which he seemed to recov- 
er somewhat. 

His fataer and mother came near the bed upon 
which he lay. He looked intently upon them and 
upon Friendless, who stood near, as if trying to re- 
call a recollection of them. A moment after, he 
closed his eyes and groaned, as if a sudden recogni- 
tion of them went like a dagger to his heart. He 
moved his lips, evidently attempting to utter some- 
thing, but the words “ wrong,” “ sinned,” “ forgive,” 
pra all that he articulated distinctly, ere he was 
dead 

* Poor fellow, he is gone!” said the physician. 

‘* Better so, than to live as he has done,” replied 
the futher, 

“In heaven’s name, who are you?” shrieked the 
mother, as looking at Friendless, she saw the mark 
upon his forehead, from which he had raised his hair, 
in attempting to wash the blood, with which he was 
bespotted, from his face. 

‘The exclamation caused Mr. Lucre to turn his 
eyes in ihe direction, ‘ Surely, in heaven’s name 
who are you, young man?” he repeated; and catch- 
ing Friendless by the hand, he dragged, rather than 
led him into another room, his wife following scarce- 
ly able to breathe from terror and anxiety. 

«Tell me who you are?” exclaimed the agitated 
man, ** quick, tell!” 

Friendless related as briefly as possible what he 
knew of himself, when they both cried out, ‘it is as 
we expected; you are our son!” 

Their joy was not greater than their son’s surprise, 
and it must be confessed no little disappointment was 
mingled with his other emotions; for he recollected 
the treatment he had received whilt a boy and in 
this man’s service, and it was so different from what 
he had hoped his parents might be, should he ever 
be so fortunate as to find them, that he scarcely felt 
to rejoice in this discover.y 

With shame antl remorse, his mother now told 
him, that partiality for their eldest, aud a desire that 
nothing should interfere with his pleasures and with 
his sole enjoyment of all the indulgences and wealth 
which they designed to lavish upon him, had induced 
them to act the part they did by him, the younger. 
While Walter gave any encouragement of ever ma- 
king an honorable, or even a decent man, they tho’t 
so much of him, as to destroy all thoughts of ano- 
ther. But when he became so decidedly worthless, 
their thoughts took another direction. ‘Then they 
regretted apf sorrowed only the more deeply, be- 
cause secpttly, for the heinous sin they felt they had 
committed, 

The parents recollected perfectly the shameful 
course they had pursued towards Friendless, when 
ahelpless boy, he was turned out upon the wide 
world, through their influence and that of their 
spoiled, yet favorite son: and this recollection served 
= to render their humility and contrition still 

eeper. 

They could not forgive themselves, altho’ Friend- 
less assured them again and again, that at having 
found a home, drove from his recollection all past 
sorfow and injury. 





‘Nor shall you ever have cause to regret having 


. 


her mother’s pardon. The girl continued sulky. 
‘© Well then,” says he, “if you have no regard for 
yourself, | have much for you. You will be ruined 
and lost if you do not begin to be a good girl; and if 
you will not bumble yourself, | must humble myself 
and make a beginning for you.” With that he kneel- 
ed down on the ground before the child’s mother, 


and put his hands together with all the solemnity of | 


a juvenile offender. ‘ Pray forgive,” &c: Nosoon- 
er did the stubborn girl see him on his knees, on her 
account, than her pride was overcome at once, and 
tenderness followed. She burst into tears, and im- 
mediately falling on her kuees, earnestly entreated 
forgiveness. Afterwards she never occasioned her 
mother any trouble.—London Child’s Companion. 
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A juggler in Boston, after performing several feats 
of legerdemain, asked any of the company to favor 
him with a nine-penny silver piece, and he would 
convert it into a dollar. A spectator took out his 
leather pouch and handed the exhibitor a nine-pence, 
which the latter readily apparently converted into a 
silver dollar—handed it to the spectator to examine. 
The countryman on receivjng the dollar, took off his 
hat, an@ made a low bow to the exhibitor, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ well P’ll be darned if you hain’t done it,” and 
putting the dollar into the pouch from which he had 
taken the nine-pence, he added, ‘‘ but you ajn’t going 
to turn it back into a nine-pence, no how.” 


A good story is told of an epicure who had indulg- 
ed pretty freely in pickled tripe and had washed it 
down with a leetle too much sparkling claret. 

A sudden sickness came over him as he had re- 
turned to his fireside, and he ejected in rapid succes- 
sion the claret and tripe. 

‘¢O, my dear,” exclaimed his pitying wife, ‘* what 
is the matter? you are throwing up your heart’s blood,’ 
as she saw the claret so freely flow. 

**—T don’t care so much about the heart’s blood,” 
exclaimed the epicure, ‘ but I should like to know 
where all these chunks of leather come from.” 


When we see a neat, pretty girl with a free but 
innocent air—dressed tastily, yet simply—with cheeks 


we can hardly help kissing, and with a pair of hea-| 
venly blue eyes, which seem to repose in perfect se- | 


curity beneath their silken lashes, how can,we help 
loving her? But when we see a gamboge visaged 
spinster, whose looks seem to say that she is sojourn- 
ing somewhere about the region of-thirty-nine, dress- 
ed off in pink ribbons, mock gold chains, and pinch- 
beck breastpins, and mincing her steps as if treading 
on eggs, she reminds us of an old piece of furniture 
scoured up to sell.—Boston Star. 





Quakers Reproor.—Some time since, a sailor 
on one of our wharves, was swearing most boister- 
ously, when one of the society of Friends passing 
along, accosted him very pleasantly, and said: 

* Swear away, friend, swear away, tilk thee gets 
all that bad stuff out of thee, for thee can never go 
to heaven with that stuff in thy heart.” 

The sailor, with a look of astonishment and shame, 
bowed to the honest Quaker, and retired. 
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Proor or Fivevity anp Attacament.—In Afri- 
ca,a young woman, an intended bride, brought a 
little water in a calabash, and, kneeling down before 
her lover, desired him to wash his hands; when he 
had done this, the girl, with a tear of joy sparklin 
in her eyes, drank the water. ‘This was conside 
as the greatest proof of her fidelity and attachment. 
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(From the Trumpet.) 
Universalism in New South Wales 

We have several times referred to the fact, that the 
doctrine of Universalism was known, believed and preach- 
ed in New South Wales,—that far distant region of the 
earth. Twice had we received information to that ef- 
fect from sea-captains, of high veracity, who had visited 
that part of the world. But the most particular infor- 
mation which has yet been received on this subject, ap- 
peared in the New York Universalist Union, of the 
14th inst. It seems that the Rev. Mr. Saunders, a Bap- 
tist clergyman at Sydney, has renounced utterly the doc- 
trine of endless misery, and now preaches the glorious 
doctrine of a world’s salvation. He is described asa 
man of vast benevolence, and of great talents. The in- 
telligence has been communicated to the Union, by Rev. 
Uriah Clark, of Lockport, N. ¥., who received it from 
a gentleman direct from New South Wales. The follow- 
ing is the account : 


Mr. John Chubbuck, now a resident of Lockport, re- 
recently returned from the islands of New Holland and 
New Fiche, where he resided for several years as a 
state dnd missionary printer. Mr. C. is a member of the 
Baptist church, although a recent convert to Universal- 
ism. 

During his residence at Sidney or Port Jackson, in 
New Holland, he became an attendant upon the Baptist 
church, under the pastorship of Rev. J. Saunders, an 
Englishman by birth, educated at Oxford. He is repre- 
sented as a man of unusual talents and attainments, be- 
ing the greatest orutor and scholar, and commanding the 
most popular andience in the city of Sidney. At his own 
expense, after his arrival at New Holland, he built a fine 
meeting-house, established a school of arts, gave lec- 
tures himself, and opened a free library for the general 
benefit, and formed an institution for the defence and ed- 
ucation of the poor. The influence he exerted was wide 
and beneficent, and his unbounded liberality and benev- 
olence elicited universal confidence, respect and admira- 
tion. 

The wife of Mr. Saunders is described as a lady of su- 
perior excellence, and possessing a mind entirely conge- 
nial with that of Mr. S. himself. Charity seems the 
whole object of her being, and much of her time is spent 
in visiting, relieving and condoling with the sick, the 
poor and the unfortunate. Her mission is like an angel 
of mercy on that dark and benighted isle, dispensing glad 
news and welcome blessings. She has endeared herself 
to all who know her for her heavenly charities, and is 
respected for her intelligence. 

Mr. Saunders had been laboring as a Baptist minister 
in Sidney_about ten years up to 1842. But his preaching 
| was of a character too exalted ever to admit of the too 
| common topics of wrath, and hell, and endless damna- 
|tion. He usually dwelt upon the sublimer views of the 
| divine government, and savored much of Universalism, 

until his mind at last become intently fixed upon a closer 
examination of the subject. The result of his labors 
| was an entire renunciation of the doctrine of endless 
| misery and a cordial embracement of the doctrine of im- 
partial benevolence. This was sometime in the year 
| 1842. He gave no notice of his recantation, but having 
| fully matured the subject in his own mind, prepared a 
| discourse to be delivered on a Sunday afternoon. [n the 
morning he preached from the text, ‘God is love,’ and 
carried the hearts and minds of his audience out ‘nto the 
illimitable ocean of divine beneficence, as if to prepare 
| them for the glorious intelligence he was about to com- 
| municate. 
| The afternoon came, and he took for his text, * Not 
wtlling that any should perish,’ &c. He opened the 
theme in a most impressive style, and as he launched out, 
| the fire of his eloquence warmed up and thrilled upon the 
| hearts of his hearers. “He bore them along with rrresis- 
| tible evidence, and riveted their attention with deep in- 
terest. He preached as long as he was able to speak 
| and stand, over four hours, and with that holy enthusi- 
jasm which kept his auditors in perpetual intensity. The 
| effect of his renunciation, after the first pause of interest 
| was over, was electric. Most of his churels and congre- 
| gation had been so unconsciously led along by his usual 
| labors that*they readily united with him in the new pub- 
| lie position he had assumed. 
| But how was Universalism received by the New Hol- 
landers generally?) No one need be told of the character 
| necessarily existing among the masses of that people, 
ee te as they are with banishee convicts. But was 
such a soil congenial to the sentiments newly advocated 
by Mr. Saunders? No. A genera! assault was almost 
immediately made. The secular and the orthodox papers 
of Sidney, visited Mr. 8. and his doctrine with all man- 
ner of abuse, and ridicule, and slander, and per 
tation. Alas! Orthodoxy is the same the world over. 
Protestants, Catholics, natives, convicts and all united 
in carricaturing. The intelligence reaching England, 
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Mr. S.. was excommunicated by the English Baptist 
Church, and was compelled to give up his gown. But 
the best part of his peopie adhered to him, and main- 
tained an independant church. Yet the moral character 
of Mr. S., and all that he had done for his fellow cui- 
zens did not epare him from the darkest calumnies and 
the grossest misrepresentations, His sentiment- were so 
foully distorted, that he was at last compelled to publish 
his discourse in his own defence. This produced a calm 
of the clamorous uproar, and no answer was attempted. 
Some of the clergy were eager for controversy and ~an- 
guine of their ability to silence Mr.S. But he met them 
coolly, in the spirit of his Master, and they were ready to 
abandon the field of argument and evidence after the first 
trial, until comparative peace was restored and the new 
**sect everywhere spoken against’? was permitted to go 
on in harmony, 

Coming as this intelligence does, from the remotest 
corners of the earth, well may we receive it as the dawn- 
ing of a better era, when the Gospel shall go forth as the 
light of the morning, and the distant islands of the sea 
shall wait for the law of God. U. CiarK. 

Lockport, N. ¥., March, 1846. 





What is Calvinism ? 

At the present time, it is not uncommon for those who 
profess to believe in the doctrines of Calvin, to assert 
that the Genevan Reformer is generally misrepresented 
—that his doctrine of Predestination and Election is not 
what it has been represented to be. Now, in order that 
we may not do injustice either to the Reformer himself 
or to his disciples at the present day, we will quote some 
extracts from Calvin’s own writings. We copy from the 
“Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge.”’ 

** Predestination,’’ says Calvin, ** by which God adopts 
some to the hope of Ife, and adjudge others to eternal 
death, no one, desirous of the credit of piety, dares abso- 
lutely to deny. But it is involved in many cavils, espe- 
cially by those who make fore-know ledge the cause of it. 
We maintain, that both belong to God; but. it is prepos- 
terous to represent one dependent on the other. 

** Predestination we call the eternal decree of God, by 
which he hath determined, in himself, what he would 
have to become of every individual of mankind. For 
they are not created with a similar destiny; but eternal 
life is fore-ordained for some, and eternal damnation for 
others. Every man, therefore, being created for one or 
the other of these ends, we say he is predestinated either 
to life or death.”’ 

This point, this eminent reformer proceeds to argue 
from the conduct of the Almighty respecting the seed of 
Abraham, and toward certain individuals, as Jacob and 
Esau. (Institates, Book I. chap. xxi. §5, &c. Allen’s 
Trans. vol. ii. pp. 404-5.) 

**Now, with respect to the reprobate,( proceeds Calvin) 
whom the apostle introduces in the same place:—as Ja- 
cob, without any merit yet acquired by good works, is 
made an object of grace, so Esau, while yet unpolluted 
by any crime, is accounted an object of hatred, Rom. ix 
13. If we turn our attention to works, we insult the 
apostie, as though he saw not that which is clear to us: 
now that he saw none is evident, because he expressly 
asserts the one to have been elected, and the other re- 
jected, while they had not yet done any good or evil, to 
prove the foundation of divine predestination not to be 
in works.—Secondly, when he raises the question, whe- 
ther God is unjust, he never urges, what would have been 
the most absolute and obvious defence’ of his justice, that 
God rewarded Esau according to his wickedness; but 
contents himself with a different solution,—that the re- 
robates are raised up for the purpose, that the glory of 
God may be displayed by their means.—Las:ly, he sub- 
joins a concluding observation, that * Ged hath mercy on 
whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he harden- 
eth.2 You see how he attributes both to the mere will 
of God. If, therefore, we can assign no reason why he 
grants mercy to his people, but because such is his plea- 
sure, neither shall we find any other cause, but bis will 
for the reprobation of others: for when God is said to 
harden, or to show mercy to whom he pleases, men are 
taught by this declaratiqgn to seek no cause beside his 
will.??) (Jbid,, §11. Allen’s Trans. p. 425.) 

It is most clear, however, from his words elsewhere, 
that this great divine did not mean to destroy human re- 
sponsibility, nor to set aside the use of means; since the 
Scripture addresses to man exhortations and seproofs, 
though it constantly attributes to the grace of God the 
Spirit and power of obedience. (See Inst. Book III. 
chap. v, §4.) 

We shali subjoin only, as immediately connected with 
this subject, Calvin’s opinion of the corruption of human 
nature, by original sin, The following is his doctrine on 
this mysterious poiat:— 

“ Original sin appears to be an hereditary pravity and 
corruption of our nature, diffused through all the parts of 
the soul, rendering us cbaoxious to the divine wrath, and 
producing in us those werks which the Scripture calls 
works of the flesh..... These two things, therefore, 
should be strictly observed: first, that our nature, being 
so totally vitiated and depraved, we are, on account of 
this very corruption, considered gs convicted and justly 
condemned in the sight of God; to whom nothing is ac- 
ceptable but righteousness, innocence aad purity. And 
tne liableness to i nt, arises not from the delin- 
moency of another; fos when it is aid, that the sin of 


Adam renders us obnoxious to the divine nt, it is 
not to be understood as if we, though innocent, were 
undeservedly loaded. with the guilt of his sin; but be- 
cause we are all subject to a curse in consequence of his 
transgression—he is therefore said to have involved us in 
guilt. Nevertheless, we derive from him, not only the 
punishment, but also the pollution, to which ihe punish- 
ment is justly due.’’ (Instit. Book Hf. chap. i, §3. Al- 
len’s Trans, vol. ii. pp. 266-7.) 


Calvinism and Arminianism both teach the doctrine of 
election with reference to the final destiny of man; but 
the two systems differ with regard to this doctrine, sim- 
ply in this: Calvinism teaches that, foreseen good works, 
faith, repentance, &c., are not the cause of God's elect- 
ing those who will be saved; but he elected them simply 
because he would—because it pleased him to do so, 
without being moved by anything foreseen in the crea- 
ture; while Arminianism teaches, that foreseen repen- 
tance, faith, good works, and perseverance in them were 
the cause of God’s electing all who will be finally saved 
—the cause of his choosing to save them. 

We never apply the terms elect, election, &c., to, the 
final destiny of mankind, becouse, to speak of elected or 
chosen ones, seem to imply thaf some are not elected or 
chosen. We speak of “the eternal purpose of God”’ in 
Christ Jesus our Lord,—of the design of God to save the 
world through Christ, &c. ‘Purpose applies to the final 
result of the divine government—elect, non-elect, &c., 
properly, to the progress of his government. 
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Support of the Ministry. 

It appears to us that this is a weighty subject, deserv- 
ing the deep, serious and candid consideration of the 
friends of our cause in this State. If we have a minis- 
try,—-a class of men whose business and duty it 1s, to 
preach the gospel and promulgate what we believe to be 
the system of divine truth—to instruct and inspire the 
people, and endeavor to promote religion and morals and 
good order in society—a class of men, who make this 


work the business of their lives, it must be plain, that 
this class of men must receive a pecuniary support.— 
They must receive fromthe people, a living for them- 
selves and families, if families they have. They should 
live with the people—not above them—but on an equali- 
ty with them. Now, if the people do not and wyll not 
give this class of men an adequate and comfortable sup- 
port, then, this class of men must necessarily leave the 
ministry and enter other kinds of business which will af- 
ford them a livelihood. This ministry ought to be com- 
posed, generally, of talented, learned, efficient, working 
men, whose hearts are in the cause, and whose moral ex- 
cellence and weight of character give respectability, sta- 
bility and dignity to the cause. But, is there sufficient 
encouragement held out by the people, to induce men of 
this character to enter the ministry? We think, there 
is not. It is true, our ministry is not, in every respect, 
what it ought to be, though, in point of talent, learning 
and character, it compares well with most other denom- 
inations—yet, it needs much improvement in several 
respects. But we cannot expect that, that improvement 
will be made—that our ranks will be filled and enlarged 
with men of talents and learning, unless the profession 
and practice of being a preacher, holds out the prospect 
of a comfortable subsistence, at least. Some there are, 
indeed, who have so much zeal for the cause, that they 


will preach, and look poverty and want in the face, and 


make every sacrifice for the cause; and, all of this class 
are good men—some of them talented, and every way 
capable—others are sufficiently zealous, but lack ability— 
but the number of these self-sacrificers is small, and some 


who start on this principle go penniless and destitute so 


long, that they finally weary and faint by the way, and 


give it up. ‘This is not to be wondered at, for it must 
require great zeal, resolution, and perseverance, in any 
minister, to be-continually harrassed with poverty—to 
see his family in want and desiitutivn, and have no pros- 
pect before him butto wear himself out in his labors, 


and die and leave his wife and children poor, and de- 


pendent entirely on the cold charity of the world ! 

‘It cannot be expected that all our ministers should re- 
ceive equal encouragement. Some must and will be more 
successful than others—more gifted, interesting and pop- 
ular as speakers; but all who are useful in the field of 
public labor, should receive a competence for support. 


Will our Societies in this State think seriously on this 
subject, and give to preachers such encouragement, and 





such an amount of salary as will tend to the promotion 


of our cause, and the improvement and usefulness of the: 

ministry? Let men of talents and integrity beso en. 

couraged as to enter into the field and be strengthened to. 

labor unremittingly and ardently in the moral vineyard, 
We shall continue this subject next week. 





Public Past, 


His Excellency, Gov, Slade, has appointed FRIDAY, 
the 10th day of April next, to be observed’ by the people: 
of this State as a day of Fasting, Humiliationand Prayer, 

We take from it the following excellent sentiments, 
and ardently desire that the Governor and alf others, 
when they pray ‘for the whole world,’’—for its salva- 
tion,— that they may *‘pray in faith, nothing doubting” 
that their prayers will ultimately be fully answered. 

Let us pray for the whole world, with hearts which go 
down into the depths of human misery, and that are 
ready to labor, and to sufler, as well as pray, for the 
good of man. 

Let us bear on our hearts, with peculiar affection and 
solicitude, the interests of this Commonwealth. © Let us 
pray for the blessings of Heaven on the efforts to devel. 
ope its mineral, agricultural, intellectual and moral re- 
sources+—especially invoking the Divine blessing en the 
efforts to elevate the standard of education among us, 
and give to our children the mental and motal training, 
which shall fit them for the duties and responsibilities of 
citizens of a Christian Republic. 

Let us pray fervently for this Nation—that wise and 
understanding hearts may be given to its rulers—that 
they may be just men, ruling in the fear of God;—and 
that both Rulers and People may habitually recognise 
the government of God in the affairs of men, and be im- 
pressed with the truth, that neither great wealth, nor 
extended national domain, nor formidable means of de. 
fence, nor all combined, can so exalt and protect a na- 
tion, as Righteousness and the spirit of Peace; and that 
however high may be our apparent prosperity, the day 
of adversity will surety come, if we do not listen to the 
voice of God, and obey His will, for that it will forever 
remain true, that the nation and kingdom that will not 
serve Him, shall be utterly wasted and shall perish. 

And finally, let us pray that God would inspire the Ru- 
lers and People of this nation, and the Rulers and Peo- 
ple of every nation, with the charity of the Gospel—the 
spirit that overcometh evil with good, to the end that 
wars may utterly cease, and that the mighty energies 
that have so long been perverted to the purpose of hu- 
man butchery, may be employed in cultivating the arts 
of peace—in teaching meh to !ove one another, and in 
sending the Gospel, with its redeeming influences, and 
abounding blessings, to every abode of man. 
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New MeettnG-Hovuses.—We learn by the Star in 
the West that the Universalists of Dayton, Uhio, are 
making preparations to build a new church the coming 
season; also that a subscription is in circulation for the 
same purpose in Bellbrook,O. And Br. Gurley adds, 
that besides the above, we learn that the Universalists 
of Columbus (the Capitol of the State) will certainly 
build the coming season. They expect to erect a very 
beautiful edifice—handsome without and pleasant with- 
in. 

Our brethren in Memphis, Tenn., have purchased a lot 
and are about building a new church. Br. Gaylord now 
ministers to them. 

A new society has just been organized in Truro, Mass., 


as we learn by the Freeman, and preparations are being 


made to erect a new meeting-house forthwith. 





Remova.s,—By the last Utica Magazine, we learn 


that Br, Job Potter has removed from Cooperstown to 


Waterville, Onedia co., N. ¥., dnd desires to be address- 
ed accordingly. He is engaged as an agent for the Chn- 
ton Libesal Institute, in collecting and remitting funds. 


Br. J. Hemphill, having closed his labors at Ludlow, 
and being about to locate at Swanzey, N. H., wishes to 
be addressed at the latter place. 


Br. J. H. Willis has taken the pastoral charge of the 
Universalist Society in Brattleboro, Vt., and desires to 
be addressed accordingly. 





Universalist Theological Seminary, 


Curnton, Onepia Co., N. Y. 

The Spring Term of this Institutron, under the charge 
of Rev. THoomas J. Sawyer. will commence on the 
8th of April next, and continue fourteen weeks. It 
is desired that such as intend to enter during the Term 
would do go at its commencement or as early as possible 


after. Students are expected to bring satisfactory cre- 


dential of moral and Christian character. Tuition wih-., 
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Yournr’s Frienp.—We have received two Nos. of a 
paper of the above title, edited by ‘* Friend Abel.”” We 
take it, that ‘Friend Abel,’’ is no other, than Abel C. 
Thomas, of Cincianati. The paper is published weekly 
by the Cincinnati Universalist Sunday School, for distri- 
pution to the scholars. ** Friend Abel’s”’ letters will be 
very interesting to his little readers, and, his other arti- 
eles are equatly so, 








Rev. S. H. Lloyd was installed pastor of the Unitarian 
Congregation in Hubbardton, Mass., a few weeks since. 
Universalist Societies sometimes settle Unitarian minis- 
ters, and Unitarian Societies in Maas., quite as often set- 
tle Universalist ministers. 


Aw Unnarturax Faruer.—We have been informed 
that a man from Rochester, Vt., is now in jail at Wood- 
stock, charged with choking his own infant child te death 
with his hand upon its throat. 1t is said he was intoxica- 
ted at the time, and was enraged at the child because it 
was crying in the night. 














Wews Items. 
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Teraisce Caramity at Borraco.-$100,000 wort 
or Property Destroyep!—We are informed by a 
passenger who left Buffalo this morhing, that that 
city was visited by a fearful calamity last evening at 
Zo’clock. About that time the ice in the Creek gave 
way, and came down like a perfect avalanche, carry- 
ing everything before it! Between the foot of Main 
street ;and the Lake there were some 15 or 20 Canal 
Boats, every one of which had disappeared, no one 
koew where, but, it is supposed, were jammed to- 
gether between the steamboats, and completely de- 
1aolished. 

The steamers United States, Wisconsin, Chau- 
taugue, Frankfort, Indian Queen, and two or three 
vthers, are greatly injured. ‘he Chautauque had 
the upper works entirely carried away and torn to 
pieces. 

Every steamboat lying in the Creek was more or 
less injured, except the Clinton and Indiana. 

The Rochester broke two cables and dashed down 
the Creek with fearful velocity, carrying every thing 
before her, staving in a portion of the dock, and now 
lies partly under the dock. The injury done to this 
steamer alone, it is said will amount to several thou- 
sand dollars, 

About 20 schooners were lying in the Creek and 
every one of them has been greatly damaged ; some 
completely demolished. 

The steamer Dole went down the stream about 
forty rods, stove in a portion of ber hull, and suok, 

The propellers lying in the Creek were all badly 
injured, some of them damaged to a considerable 
amount, ; 

It was generally supposed when our informant 
left, that there were a considerable number of indi- 
viduals on board the canal boats, which have disap- 
apeared. If so, the loss of life on board these and 
the steamers, must be great. 

Of course itis impossible to estimate, with any 
degree of accuracy, the damage done, but it is sup- 

2 hl 
posed to he not less than One Hundred ‘Thousand 
dollars!—Rochester Daily Adv. Mareh 15. 

The Abberville (S. C.) Banner, states that two 
negroes, belonging to Gen. McDuffie, were killed on 
Friday, the 14th ult., by two other negroes who were 
ucting inthe capacity of drivers! -Itis said their 
deaths were caused hy severe chastisemnt for inat- 
tontion to business. ve Columbai Chronicle re- 
marks: This proves cenclusively what has often 
been asserted before, that negroes are more cruel te 
their fellow slaves, where they are entrusted with 
power over them, than white men are. 








Ares 


Moaver is Hartiann.—Stephen Rogers, of Hart- 
land, was stubbed, in his own house, on Friday P. 
M., last, by Andrew Rogers, an Irishman, and died 
of the wound on Sunday. ‘The Irishman bad been 
on a spree for several days, and was just drunk 
enough to be brutal.’ The affair was oceasioned, we 
Guderstand, by an abandoned woman, whom the 


Irishman supposed to be at the house; und the wound 
was given during a struggle—the Irishman having 


been ordered away and refusing to go. He has been 
atrested and lodged in jail.—Vt. Chronicle. 





Both howe ial the Louisiana Legislature have 
agreed upon Baton Rouge as the future seat of their 


Mate goverment, 


During the past year there were manufactured the 


*teormous namber of 1800 ne for in the cit 
pr pia tes, y 








Post Orrice Recerets.—The receipts at 50 of 
the large Post Offices of the United States for the 
4th quarter of 1845, exhibit a deficit of $58,484, as 
conipared with the corresponding quarter of 1844— 
being a fraction less than 401-2 per cent. ‘The 
offices at New York, Boston and New Orleans, are 
not included in this return. 





An Immense Property.—We see it stated in the 
papers, that the well known abolitionist, Gerritt 
Smith, of Peterboro’, N. Y., offers to sell his im- 


‘mense landed property, at auctjon, in the months of 


June, July, and August next. he lands, lie in 45 
of the 59 counties of New York, and comprise about 
750,000 acres, The auction will be held at fifteen 
different places, on as many different days. Next to 
the Van Renssellear estate, this is, probably, the 
largest landed property ever owned by one person, 
in this State, if not in this country. 





Massachusetts contains an area of only 7500 square 
miles, and a population ef 800,000. New York an 
area 46,000 square miles, and a population of 2,600,- 





‘The first newspaper printed in North America, 
was issued at Boston, in April, 1704. 

The New Orleans Picayune says that there are 
in that city, at the present time at least S00 gamb- 
lers. 





~~ + 





TwentTyMEN HuNG.— We learn from the Roches- 
ter American that an Englismman named Thomas 
Twentymen, hung himself at Truxton, on the 28th 
ult., in a fit of delirum tremens. 
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Appointments. 





The Editor will preach in Northfield next Sabbath. 

Br. Browning is to preach in Jericho, at the Academy, 
the 5th Sabbath in March. 

Br. K. Haven, will preach in Hubbardton on to 5th 
Sabbath in March. 

Br. S. Wakefield is to preach in Hinesburgh the 1st 
Sabbath in April. 











Married. 
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In Ludlow, by J. Hemphill, Mr. Rufus N. Hemmin- 
way, and Miss Elvira E. “arker, both of L. 

In Fowler, St. Lawrence Co., N. ¥., March 4th, by 
Rev. W. H. Waggoner, Rev. E. A. Honsroox, of Ma- 
lone, N. Y., with Miss ANNA Meuissa, daughter of S. 
Hazleton, Esq. 

In St. Johnsbury, Dec. 14, 1845, by Rev. L. H. Tabor, 
Mr. George W. Cook, of Cabot, and Miss Paulina P. 
Wheeler, of St. Johnsbury. Alsa on the 15th inst., by 
the same, Mr. Ebenezer S. Wheeler and Miss Abigal M. 
Welch, all of St. Johnsbury. 











Died. 
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In Barre, March 14, Hollis, son of Isaac C. and Ti- 
meson Harroun, aged 3 years and 3 months. The de- 
ceased was u very interesting bey, the only child of its pa- 
rents, on whom they lavished the stronvest parental affec- 
tion, and whose early death is to them a most severe and 
trying affliction. May they be comforted and consoled by 
the cheering light of that great trath, brought to light in 
the Gospel of Christ, that **God is love,’’—that He with 
infinite love, the great family of man, and will redeem 
all souls from evil, and serrow, and tears, and death; 
and bring them to that ‘home of the soul’? where there 
shall be no parting—when tears shall be wiped from off 
all faces’*—-where sickness, and sin. and sorrow shall 
never be known. 
* | saw the young mother in tenderness bend 
Oer the couch of her slumbering boy, 

And she kissed the soft lips as they murmured her name, 
While the dreamer boy smiling in joy. 

Oh! sweet as the rose-bud encircled with dew, 
When its fragrance is flung on the air, 

So tresh and so bright to his mother seemed 
As he lay in his innocence there! 

But { saw when she gazed on the same lovely form, 
Pale as marble. as sileat. and cold, 

But paler and colder her beautitul boy, 
And the tale of her sorrow was told ; 

Bot the Healer was there who had smitten her heart, 
And taken her trevsure away ; 

To ailure her to heaven she has placed it on high, 
And the mourner wil' sweetly obev ! 

There hed whispered a voice, “twas the voice of her God, 
“I love thee. I leve thee! pass under the rod.’” 


R. 8. 8. 
In Roxbury Vt., March 8th, Mr. Benjamin Sampson, 
aged 90 years, Mr. Sampson was at Lexington, also in 
Bunker Hill battle and served his country, throngh most 


of the Revolution. For many years, he was a professor 
of religion and ap ornament te the church, 


In Stow, Jan. 2d, Mr. George Ackley, aged 39 years. 
Mr. Ackley’s death was eacacel eo He had 
been through life remarkably favored with a strong and 
healthy constitution. On the evening of which he died, 
he retired to bed at an early hour, without an intimation 
of ill health, and before nine o'clock he was a corpse; 
leaving a wife and three children to mourn the loss of a 
kind husband and provident father. His bereaved wid- 
ow ig truly a woman of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief. She has once before been called to. deposit the 
companion of her bosom in the lone grave; being thea 
left with four children. About two years since her eldest 
son by her first bnusband,( Daniel Kendall,) being a man 
grown, left home and went to the West.- In process of 
time he was attacked with that fell disease the Erysipe- 
las, which teft him féeble in body and diseased in mind; 
after lingering awhile in gloom and despondency, ina 
moment of mental aberration, on the 22d* of Oct. last, 
he escaped his watchers, and drowned himsell in the 
canal at Black Rock, N Y. Under these repeated and 
distressing dispensations of providence, may this lone 
widow, and bereaved mother, experience the consolations 
of the gospel of Christ, which has a balm for every 
wound; and may that being who has mercifully proposed 
himself as the husband of the widow, and father of the 
fatherless, support, comfort and bless her, and her chil- 
dren. Mrs. Ackley, since the death of her son has received 
letters from a number of individuals, who were intimate- 
ly acquainted with him while at the West, all assuring 
her, that, while there, his morals were pure, and his per- 
son respected by all who knew him. Among others, the 
following poetic condolence was sent her, written by a 
Mrs. Haines of Black Rock. 

He cime—his blithe step was elastic and light, 
Bunyant hope gotly beamed from his eye, 

He dreamed not of sorrows dark withering blight, 
Hz thought not so soon he must die. 


He came—the young stranger was dear to each heart 
H.s manners distrustfa} and mild, 

Bespoke him untainted by passton or art, 
Some mother’s much idolized child. 


But ah! fell disease sought him out as his prey 
And brought the poor sufferer low, 

Despair seized his mind—reason flitted away 
Aud sadness o’er clouded his brow, 


Then he thought of his friends—of his far-away home 
Of a mothers affectionate care, 

He remembered the hawats where his feet loved to roam, 
And he wept as he sighed to be there. 


Be hushed mournful muse—iet thy low numbers cease, 
His tears and his sorrows are o’er, 

He has gune to the tomb—to his memory peace, 
Earth henceforth beholds him no more. om. 

In Bethel on the 13th inst., Mr. Salmon Sanford, aged 
46 years: [no the death of Br. Sanford, his family have 
sustained the irreparable loss of a most affectionate hus- 
band and kind father, and community one of its most 
valued members. A large concourse of people, notwith- 
standing the extreme difficulty of the travelling, mani- 
fested their respect for the deceased, aad sympathy for 
the mourners, by their attendance at his funeral on the 
following Sabbath. 

In Colden, N. ¥., Nov. 24, Mr. Levi Parker, in the 
77th year of his age. Br. P. had been blind for nine 
years: but the eye of faith saw the spirit world, and he 
longed té depart and be with Christ, who is the light of 














the world. He was formerly from Vermont. Funeral 
services were attended, and the mourners were comforted 
by Br. Taylor.— West. Luminary. G. 8. G. 
ici ce HATS! 
HATS !! 
WM. ‘T BURNHAM 


has received the Spring Stvle of 
HATS con- ‘ sisting of 
Beaver. Nutria, Black and 
White Brush, Blue Casxi- 

. mere, plain Russia, , spe ior short nap 
of Prussian Moleskin. and T'arpaulin.— 
T have low brown wide brim Drab Hats for Farmers that 
cost 62 cents only. | will sell Hits of all kinds 
cheaper for cash than can be bought 
elsewhere in Vermonta 
ALSO— 


CAPS by the Wholesale aod Retail as cheap as can be boaght 
in New York or Boston. 37 «f 


GXINGLE copies of MAGAZINES and NEWSPAPERS of 
the latest dates constantly for sale at 13 State street. 


JUST RECEIVED AT 
SOMERBY’S PERIODICAL OFFICE. 
. No. 13 Srare Sr. 

GREAT variety of Cheap Publications, Mogazines and 
A Newspapers, ‘The following are amon2 the number: The 
Foreign Quarterly, Whig and Democratic Reviews London 
World of Fashion, Ulustrated News and ‘jimes, Wilmer & 
Smith’s Froupean Times. Bell’s Life in Lordon. The Dablin 
Nation, and Panche’s Pocket Book. Graham's. Godey’s. Ar-~ 
thur’s, Columbian. Ladws’ National, and the Mother's mags- 
zines. and others. The Philadelphia Saturday Conrier, and 
Post, Neal's Saturday Gazetre, Saturday Emporium. N. Y. Mir- 
ror, Western Continent, Natiennl Press. Boston Notion, Bee, 
Vlessenger, Flag of Our Union, Olive branch, and Seientifie 
American, and numerous others. Also, Dickinson’s Plaia, 
Printed, and Embossed Carde—a variet: of beautiful patterna. 
Courier & Halls Superior Blue Ink. Gillott’s Steal amd Mee 
tillic Pens Pen holders Wafers, Pencils, Letter Stamps and 
Seals, and Lesier Paper from 12 1-2 te 25 cents pes quire. 
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Miscetlany. 


_ The Conspiracy: 
A STORY OF REAL LIFE, TOO OFTEN TRUE. 
BY J.'N. T. TUCKER. 


(Concluded ) 
Cuarprer III. 

Who can silence the upbraidiags of conscience? 
Where can the condemned one flee for refuge and 

ace amid her silent reproofs? They come up un- 

idden at all hours, and under every association. 
Darkness may be around, about, and sleep may steal 
gently upon the soul, but conscience will awake, and 
utter his reproofs in that voice which no ear can 
hear, but which like a summons from the Throne of 
Justice reverberates through the silent chambers of 
the heart. 

Louisa had been confined in her dreary abode but 
afew days. Many of her numerous friends had 
visited her, and few if any left her without the con- 
viction that she was the victim of some malicious 
design to destroy her peace. So deep was the con- 
viction in the minds of some, that, but for the uni- 
form mildness and cheerful resignation and hope of 
Louisa, violent measures might have been adopted 
for her release. Every such hint was earnestly op- 
posed by her. “ All will yet be right,’ was her uni- 
form reply. 

The widow, her son and daughter were sitting 
around the table in their parlor, at an early hour of 
the evening, when the brother of Mary remarked, 
during a conversation in which they had been engag- 
ed, with reference to Louisa, ‘1 fear,’ said young 
Stacy, ‘that Miss Brant is suffering innocently—that 
other persons, whose consciences will pay a dear 
forfeit for the unprovoked injury, have more guilt 
to answer for than they will be willing to meet,” as 
he glanced carelessly toward his sister. She did not 
look up, but it was evident to the young. man, that 
he had touched a chord of tender vibrations. His 
bow, «drawn at a venture, had hit the mark. Mary 
made no reply, but the color left her cheek,and she ap- 
peared disturbed and anxious to suppress the conver- 
sation. From that moment her brother became con- 
vinced ; his suspicions were well founded. 

In a short time Mary arose to retire. Her brother 
followed, and taking her haud, as they were about 
to separate in the hall, each to their room, remarked, 
**[ would rather enjoy the sweet assurance of in- 
nocence which fills the mind of Louisa in her prison, 
than to have the feelings which her cruel persecutor 
must feel at every thought of her ; would not you, 
my sister?” Mary hastily withdrew her hand, and 
saying “ good night,” went to her reom and closed 
the door. But she did not sleep. The visions of 
her dark deed came before her, and she was afraid 
to be alone. 

After vainly struggling for some time to quiet her 
feelings by reading, she put her light out, and threw 
herself upon the bed. ‘The pale light of the moon 
shone through the lattice into her room. She could 
notsleep. So highly excited was her mind—so deep 
and burning the conviction of the wrong she had done 
an inoffensive friend, that she appeared to see, con- 
stantly before her, the meek Louisa. She could en- 
dure the burden of her guilt no longer, and starting 
from the room she ran shrieking to the apartment of 
her brothér, where she fell upon the floor, wildly cry- 
ing, ‘‘ Fly, fly, brother, to the prison of Louisa, and 
cause her to be released! Iam guilty! It was my 
own cruel hand that placed the ring within the reti- 
cule of the innocent ene! O can I ever be forgiven? 
Free her, and I will take her place!” 

To her brother, this confession was not unexpect- 
ed. He knew Mary’s pride and opposition to his 
attachment to Louisa, and did not doubt that her 
object was to oppose an obstacle, by this means, to 
their union. But when she bad learned that instead 
of disparaging the character of the poor young wo- 
man, it had presented in a strong and beautiful light, 
the surpassing loveliness of her disposition—her, ex- 
alted mind—her unaffected piety and faith in God, 
he felt satisfied that her mind would relinquish the 
foolish purpose of her heart, and she would hasten 
to make the necessary acknowledgement and restitu- 
tion. 

After obtaining a promise from her brother, that 
he would, early in the morning, take measures for 
the release of Louisa, she retired to her room, re- 
solved, that for the future, her life should show a 
permanent, radical reform,—and that no exertion 
should be spared to do justice to Louisa, and to pro- 
mote her happiness. 





Cuarter [V. 
in accordance with his promise, young Stacy sum- 
moned his sister, at an early hour, to accompany him 
to the prison—taking with them as they went, the 
Magistrate, before whom she was convicted. An 
order was immediately moved for the liberation of 





Louisa, and young Stacy and his sister, repaired to 
the room of her incarceration. Thedoor being o 

ed, Mary rushed into 1, and falling upon the neck of 
Louisa, exclaimed: “Injured, innocent Loyisa—Can 
you, will you forgive me? It was my own hand that 
pieced the ring in your reticule, and my heart is 
oursting with remorse and shame. , say that you 
forgive ; that you will not despise me, and [ wil do 
all in my power to make you restitution and repair 
your injury.” 

‘You have my most cheerful and sincere forgive- 
ness,” replied the noble Louisa ; “and [ am no less 
happy in witnessing the goodness of God in bringing 
you to a sense of your own error, than in the verifi- 
cation of His word, which promises protection to 
those who put their trust in Him, while innocent.” 

*‘T duubt not it is competent for your generous 
heart to forgive—but l can never forgive myself so 
unprovoked injury,’’ replied the weeping Miss Stacy. 

“Dry up your tears, my friend,”- said Louisa, 
‘the best of persons sometimes err. And if the 
lesson you have now learned shall remove from your 
mind the false estimate you have sometimes made of 
your fellow beings, both you and I will yet have 
cause for joy, rather than regret at the occurrences 
of a few days past. So give yourself no farther 
pain—let the past be all forgotten, as it is fully for- 
given,—and may we each find happiness in the high 
purposes we shall form for future uprightness and 
fidelity. 

Louisa, Miss Stacy and her brother, soon after 
this interview, departed for the cottage. We will 
not attempt to describe the scene that there occurred, 
when Lauisa was led by the happy young man into 
the room of Mrs. Brant. It was a moment of grati- 
tude and delight, in which each partook, beyond the 
power of words to express. 

From that morning, there was a happy change in 
the' feelings and life of Mary, and in the conduct of 
her proud mother. Humbled by the cruelty of their 
treatment of Louisa, and satisfied that in other than 
the false robes of wealth, are to be sought the charms 
of woman, they did not feel above their neighbors, 
but sought with sincerity, not only to atone for the 
injury they had done, but were ever happy in listen- 
ing to the priceless lessons of true morality which 
Louisa was ever delighted in word and in deed to 
impart to them. And if ever a mother and sister 
were happy on a marriage occasion, it was when 
young Stacy led the beautiful Louisa to the altar, 
and pledged to her his vows for life. It is unneces- 
sary for us to say they were happy—that they still 
are, and that wherever the name of Louisa, “ or 
Mrs. Stacy,” is known, are associations of Benevo- 
lence, Kindness and Love. 

« The hand that wipes away the tears of want, 
The heart that melts to see anothers’ wo, 
Are hers ; and blessings follow her. 

Their cheerful hours are often spent in laying 
plans for the happiness of the poor. Their delight 
is in making some addition to the happiness of their 
fellow beings.— Odd Fellow. 








Agricultural. 





(Krom the Cultivator.) 
Preventive of the Potato Rot. 


Mr. Enrror.—lIt appears to me that the attention 
of your correspondents has been directed more to the 
cause or nature of the potato disease, than to any 
specific remedy. Some have ascribed the cause to 
unusual dews, fogs, heat of the sun, small insects, or 
parasite mushrooms. We may, I think, safely con- 
clude that the disease is entirely atmospherical, and 
as inexplicable as epidemics that effect the human or 
animal system. If so, then the only object would be 
to place the vines in a state in which they would not 
receive the disease. ‘Thus the ravages of the wheat 
fly are avoided by sowing earlier than usual, and also 
rust in wheat by sowing early on elevated lands. 

As it respects the numerous preventives that have 
been suggested, none of them appears to be of any 
general utility. The strewing on ashes, lime, or 
plaster ; the cutting off of the tops; the drying them 
in the sun before putting them into the cellar, are 
only laborious, and at best partial remedies. ‘The 
suggestions of a gentleman from Virginia to plant 
early, and at a certain depth, on light, elevated soil, 
and to cover the vines two or three inches with 
leaves, would be, I think, of no general utility, ex- 
cept the early planting. For I find by observation 
and extensive inquiries among farmers, that potatoes 
are affected in every variety of soil, and that every 
kind of potato is subject to the disease ; that is, the 
same kind will be affected one year and not another, 
and on all varieties of soil. From these facts, I have 
concluded that it is not in the kind of potato, or state 
of soil, but in the dime of planting, or rather, state of 
the vines when the epidemic. appears. 

Therefore, assuming that the disease is in the air, 


—. 


pal thot yegetaltion derive by far the greater | 

|their nourishment ar substance from this meter 
I conclude that the disease is absorbed by the vines, 
when they are ina state to receive it and by them 
conveyed to the potato among nutritious ies, 

As to the time the disease appears, wuch will de- 
pend upon the temperature of the Climate where the 
potato is planted, and the period of the maturity of 
the vines. In Vermont, I conclude that the disease 
appears from the middle of August to the middle of 
September, or when we begin to bave beavy dews, 
and damp, chilly nights. Then the leaves become. 
slightly struck with rust or blight. This kind of 
weather procduces rust in wheat. 

o:ato rust, which comes in July or August, must not 
taken for the disease, for rust of potato tops is not 
a new thing. 

Now, in this region, the tops of early planted po-- 
tatoes generally become so far matured in the bre 
part of September, that they cease to absorb the at- 
mospherical properties. Hence, if this transition 
takes place before the disease has been conveyed to 
the roots, the potato is safe, I have been led to thus 
fix the time of the appearance of the disease from 
practical observation. I planted six kinds of pota- 
toes on separate plats in 1944, all on good warm soil. 
Three of the kinds were planted about the last of 
April, and the others about the last of May. ‘The 
tops of the first three plats were partially dry by the 
first of Septeunber—the others, not until the first of 
Oct. ‘The first plantings were free from the disease; 
the last were greatly affected by it. I tried the same 
experiment on six kinds last year, and the result wag 
precisely as the preceding year. A neighbor planted 
the early kidneys in April last ; the tops were dead 
in August. Some of the potatoes remained in the 

round uotil Nov. They were perfectly healthy, 

e planted, from the same lot of seed, about the first 
of June, a small patch near his barn, the tops of 
which grew rank, and were green until killed by the 
frostin Oct. ‘The potatoes were greatly diseased. 
Since then, I have ascertained that ke tops of those 
potatoes that have proved to be diseased were gen- 
erally green in September, or at least at the time of 
digging. It does not, however follow that every field 
will be affected where the tops are thus immature, I 
have found two exceptions in fifty cases. In one 
case, the potatoes were planted in July, and were so 
thrifty in September that the disease did not affect 
them. I[n like manner human constitutions are’ not 
equally in a condition to take at one time the same 
disease. In the other case, the potatoes being plant- 
ed in a high frosty region, were killed by a frost in 
the fore part of September, before the «disease reach- 
ed the roots. Hence very early or very late planting 
will escape the disease. But early planted potatoes 
are decidedly better for the table or for stock than 
late planted unripe ones, Therefore, let all kinds of 
potatoes, except those that are very long in coming 
to maturity, be planted early, (for the climate where 
they are planted) that the vines may partially ripen 
before the time of the appearance of the disease. It 
is no matter what the kind of soil is, or the kind of 
potato, if neither will greatly prolong the maturity 
of the vines.* But avoid planting near barns, where 
the soil is exceeding rich, or in low, wet places. Ob- 
serve these rules, and we think that in usual seasons, 
from 200 to 300 bushels of good healthy potatoes per 
acre, will be obtaind. 

This process may also save the potato crop in Ire- 
land. Lam assured by emigrants that potatoes for 
the summer market are planted early, and are ripen- 
ed in a pleasant genial season, while those for winter 
use are not planted until May or June, for the sake 
of a longer growth, and u larger yield, which ex- 
poses them to the disease. 

Kirrreper Haven. 

P. S. ‘To have large thrifty vines in June, through 
the influence of spring or summer showers, sp 
in March or April your entire seed ou grass plats, the 
south side of buildings, and cover them with straw 
or blankets, during frosty nights. The sprouts thus 
obtained will accelerate vegetation, while celler 
sprouts retard it. - H. 

Shoreham, Vt. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING CORNER OF 
MAIN AND BARRE STREETS, 


BY ELI BALLOU. es 

TrRms.—To Mail and Office Subscribers, $1, 
payable in advance or within three months ‘nvarkably. No 
Pekosciotion received for less than one year, except the money 
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